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THE SUM) A V STAB, WASHINGTON, 1). C.. JULY 22, 1923-PART 5. 


HER ARABIAN KNIGHT 


A Story of Humor and Sentiment 
By Richard Connell 


W INNIE weighed 229 pounds. It was the tone of a sovereign speak- 
Matter-of-fact dwellers in ing to one of her ladies In waiting— 
a matter-of-fact world gracious, yet majestic. “And, Ger- 
c&lled her fat. But this trude. I've asked you before not to 
.Winnie did not know, for she dwelt rail me 'Tiny.’ ** 


FtgBjpm 


A world of her own: and in this 


•*Oh. all right!” said Gertrude, who j 


.-he was never more than—well, a al»° worked in Dlgnowity’s delicates- I 
maid of queenly figure. “You help your shape, I | 

In the giant ofllcc buildings of s’pose. j 

Jower Manhattan gleamed a hundred Gertrude! Winnie drew' herself | 
thousand bright-lit windows. From U P- 

ber bedroom—J3 a week in advance 'Oee! This iron takes a long time | 
and no cooking allowed—Winnie Bout to heat. ' said Miss Shultz, which was | 
could see them. She sat there in the the name on Gertrude’s pay envelope, j 




darkness, gating out. 


She began to make attempts to reach I 


Vague mountains she saw, that th « l>ack of h *r that a contor- 

Vould have been ghostly but for here tlonist might have envied. 

Mid there odd, unstudied patterns of “Here! Let me do it for you,” said 
Streaming orange-yellow light. To W'lnnle. With deft Angers she ma- 

one of an unromantlo nature those nlpulated the hot Iron. . 

lighted windows might bespeak over- “' ou /« a 60°d kid, Winnie.’ said, 

time toilers, but not to Winnie Bout. fatefully. 
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Her favorite of them all was the I 
crroat cathedral of business* with it» 


Hpired heights, from whose summit lnte ^ St '„ 

flammed a torch of red. Winnie let vo see a mm, 
her gaze dwell long on the lofty edi- „ * ® ,le , 

lice, and her ey^BTere full of dreams Th * Handson 

, . . them desert thl 

itnd w ishes. _. . ,. 

“So this is your castle!" she said z ' _ ° u ! 

Ci loud, in tones of tender rapture. “Oh, ' p a * & e , 

Abdul-el-Kafar, my prince, how won- e e a . ° 0 !*^ 

dirouuly beauteous! Ah. to dwell with . _ 

... . ... al _ * Hands, Gertru 

>1,00 in this palace till the rands of ni<L . D|( , you „ ee 

the desert grow cold!" pyramids'?’’ 

Her phrases were borrowed from '"Yeah ’’ ' 
th- moving-picture screen. "Wasn’t Ange 

* * * * adorable?" 

I N business hours Winnie was aloof, **Uh huh. Don’t 

U-4 TVilc iintraiiinipltid W Innla Kitaiofl l 


"Where are you and Edward going I 
this evening?” asked Winnie, with j 


“To see a film,” replied Gertrude. 

“What one?" 

“ ‘The Handsome Bedouin,’ one of 
them desert things," replied Miss 
Shultz. "You know—the kind where 
they play ‘Pale Hans I Love Beside 
the Cellar Door.’ Say—who was this 
Hans, anyhow 0 " 

"Hands, Gertrude,’’ corrected Win¬ 
nie. "Did you see ‘Passion Amidst the 
Pyramids’?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Wasn't Angelo—Mr. Delmonte— 
adorable?” 

”Uh huh. Don’t burn my ear.” 

Winnie busied herself with her ton- 


mi 
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J brisk, dignified. This untrammeled Winnie busied herself wl 
mode of expression was reserved for sorlal art. Then she said: 

that happiest hour of her day when. "Gertrude-" 

after her work behind the counter in "Yeah." 

Dignowity's delicatessen store, she ‘‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful to be 




mp 
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came back to her furnished room, sat loved by him?” 


tit her kimono-clad ease in a battered 
v.-leker chair and talked with princes. 
Princes? That w’as in the past. 


•'Who?" 

“Angelo—Mr. Delmonte." 

"Aw, he’s a foreigner," said Miss 



here was but one prince for her now: 1 Shultz. 


there had been but one since she saw “He's a naturalized American," re-I 
“Passion Amidst the Pyramids." In turned Winnie, w ith a show of | 
ft was Prince Abdul-el-Kafar. the warmth, 
noble-browed, brilliant-eyed, gleam- “Why, in Film Favoi 


“Why, in Film Favorites I read he 


ing-toothed chieftain of a band of I can’t speak English.” 


nomads. He votes, receives his mail 


“He's got a delicious foreign ac- 


juid is shaved as Angelo Delmonte. In cent,” retorted Winnie. “And he’s so 
the iole of Intrepid and hot-blooded masterful! Wouldn’t It be just too 
leader of his band of Bedouins. Abdul wonderful to have a man like that 
spies the blond beauty of Miss Evelyn swoop down and carry you ofT?” 
I»alrvmple of New York, who is trav- "Not me." said Miss Shultz. “Eddie 
cling in the desert, pursued by Sir Meany ain’t got a delicious foreign 
Ruthven Mainwaring, scion of a noble accent, but he s good enough for me." 
h -use but cad at heart. Such strong Winnie shrugged her ample shoulders. 


♦•motions are kindled beneath Abdul’s 
burnoose—local color for “shirt"— 
that into the desert air he breathes 
the memorable words: “At last! My 


"I think It would be Just heavenly," 
she said. 

Miss Shultz eyed Winnie critically. 
“I guess you ain’t In no danger.” 


mate-woman I" and swears by Allah »»><*• Before her gaze Winnie 

in make her his. iMusic cue: “Pale winced. 

Hands I Dove.") "Didn’t you think Peggy Charming 

On his snow-white charger Abdul n aa a Bttle—well, a little too thin 
overtakes her caravan in the exact r °r * h * part . , „ 

center of the Sahara at the precise 0,1 ■ 1 * kno , w ' 5ald Gertrude, 

moment when Sir P.uthven is basely " sh » had to be little, or how could he 
tn-in. hn, her on a camel Scorn- have * Iun f? he,r ° ver >'< 8 ■ addle? 


trying to hug her on a camel. Scorn- sanu.e: 

ing to use his scimitar or yet his ' She looked a little skinny to me," 

yataghan. Abdul uppercuts Sir Ruth- sa * d " innle. , « 

sen on his patrician chin, and this ^ ° sa.d Gertrude. 

leads to Mows. Desert chieftain and w a sharp !augh . 

. . . , There was a Jaunty masculine ring 

white aristocrat indulge In a^ good at the door bell . 

many running film-feet of fisticuffs. . Edd , e ,.. crl . d Gertrude, jubi- 

almost upsetting a pyramid or two. , .. Thanll . for frl « lnK me 

A right swing to the Adam, apple T , she skipped from the room, 
puts the dastardly Sir Ruthven down * * * * 

for the count, and Abdul snatches up 

Mi** Dalrymple and bears her off to \\~INXIE turned out the gas. and 

. . . . . , ,T. . . - a. , J ' ' oat ,u n .n 4»oln in Viav n-lche. 


his desert boudoir. He tries to hold 


sat down again in her wicker 


her hand, but. to quote the subtitle, chair. But stem reality was thrust- 
"Before the virginal armor of her ir.g its disillusioning head into the 
glance, the prince shrank back." country of her fancy. She could not 
(Music cue: Less Than the Dust escape the fact that no Eddie had 

iieneath Thy Chariot Wheels”! come to take her out; nor could she 

She is a haughty captive for sev- avoid reflecting that no Eddie had 
eral hundred feet, and wears some over come to take her out. A little 
iharming negligees, of which, it would while before, her fancy had trans- 
the prince is a collector. Her formed her room Into a spacious, 
glance her trusting smile make him luxurious apartment, worthy of the 
1 emeinber that he is a gentleman; so Prospective bride of a noble gentle- 
*te behaves himself and goes off to man with a delicious foreign accent, 
hunt ibexes. Up comes a sandstorm. N '°"' turned from her window 

Abdul gallops across the desert to the and- hy the unsympathetic rays of a 
■ escue of his captive. Rescue her he street light, saw it as it was—a 
does, but in so doing a panic-strick- crowded little room, papered with 

er camel kicks him in the head, and '<>«** that had been pink - but 

be swoons For several hundred feet wh!ch were now pale blurs, carpeted 
he hovers between life and death; but with a worn material that was no 
is nursed back to health by Mis* Dal- particular color unless it were brown, 
rvmple, who melts in his arms and H « r inviting divan became a narrow 
,avs. -Mv mate-man! ’ (Music cue: 11 on bed. her chiffonier a golden oak 


savg, “Mv mate-man!’ (Music cue. 

Kiss Me* \gain ’*) chest of drawers needing varnish, her 

* * * * ■ rose-hued light, a simple gas jet In 

its petticoat of frosted glass. 

jus all right, though. Lest there be She , et herself „ lnk down on the 
any question of the propriety of a bc( j, an d f or ] OU g minutes she studied 
blond Caucasian permanent wave be- ce i]j n p Why had she no prince— 

ing joined in wedlock to black-bril- or even an ^ddie? She was growing 


lantined locks, he confesses that he ^ired of second-hand romance: hope- 
s really Harold Emerson Throck- f u ny. diffidently, she was beginnihg 
morton of a fine old cotton-mill- to reac h ou t for the real thing. 
«»nning Boston family, who. disgusted ahe atood up. lit the gas and studied 
with the tawdry glitter of Beacon j ier f ace j n the decrepit mirror. Yes; 
street, has spurned it for the simple mos t certainly her complexion was 
life of a desert wanderer. He has, better than Gertrude's. An unusually 
however, built himself on the edge pink and glowing complexion, she. in 
of the desert a palace about the size a jj modesty, could say. And there 
of the Grand Central station, and waB something queenl> about her 
thither, arm in arm. go he and the, face; !t wagn *t sharp and pert, like 
no longer supercilious Miss Dalrym- I Gertrude’s. Also, her collar bones did 
pie, followed by a missionary from no t show, as Gertrude’s unquestion- 
Des Moines. Iowa. who. as luck would ably dl(1 Her figure, she had to ad- 
have it, was passing at the moment. mIt was not the aort that can be 
(Music-cue Mendelssohns Wedding conveniently slung over a saddle: it 
March.”) was much too generous and heroic 

With all her eyes and soul Winnie > of mold for that Ktatesque! That 

had devoured this drama In her ; t be word for it. She had seen 

world of reverie she played it over | t he word used in a movie title and 
and over. But Miss Dalrymple—j bad taken it for her own. 
otherwise Miss Peggy (’harming— Her ey€s br i*htened as she turned 
was eliminated, and her role was tow’ard a chair in the corner where 
played by Winnie Bout. lay new garments, to be donned for 

Over Winnie's w&shstand hung a the first time next morning. Sunday, 

picture of Angelo Delmonte, cut from wben went to church and after- 
a motion picture magazine. M innie war j f or a stroll up oth avenue. On 
knew the legend beneath the picture morrow she was going to essay 

by heart. a naw and daring role. She was go- 

Angelo Delmonte. idol of the in|f to try t0 be ft flapi>er . 

Kcreen. snapped unawares at his She was taking this step on the ad- 
• ountry place, Kum Bite Inn. He vice of Ge rtrude Shultz, who had 
oves outdoor life, but speaks Eng- sa j d . 

l-.sh with a delicious foreign accent. .. The trouble wlth y OU . Tiny, is that 
he being of a noble Spanish-Italian you . re too up . staffe . You act like you 


family but a naturalized American j thouRht you a que6n or aome . 

citizen.” _ ^ „ thing. You got a Ritzy smile that 

To this picture Winnie turned from don . t flt on lower 7th avenue . You 
her contemplation of the glittering . . . . .. 


I f 7 ought to giggle and you ought to flap.” 

heights of her castle and. apparently objected Winnie. ”T don’t 

in reply to some question, said: .know how” 

•What was it that first attracted I ’ . . .. .. 

, . ... . ,* Aw. all you need is the uniform, 

me to you. my prince.’ Oh. Abdul, it [ . 

was your delicious foreign accent." 1 

A knock on the door startled Miss j * * * * 

Bout from her muslngs. j Winnie BUut had bought the par- 

You may enter," she said in a voice | 3 r „ rh 


Bout from her musings. I Winnie BUut had bought the par- 

You may enter." she said In a voice 3 tlcular aIld pecuIiar garb which 
that was, she hoped, queen y. It was dlatlnKu i sh „ the flapper. Tomorrow 


her secret belief that she was 


I she would try to forget that she was 


. hanr«li-.K. the daughter of a kin*. maJ „ tlc , statuesque, and probably th. 
inexplicably left to be raised by her offiprlnc of par «„t,. 

parents, who. before their demise, Durln , the past few month, shs 
wers In the delicatessen business. had caJo)#d G. r tn>de into brin*inr 
Holding to this belief, she had cul- ,, oun(r m , n , trltnis of Eddie, to call 
ilvated a regal manner. on her (n the red-pluah parlor of the 

* * * * rooming house, but these princes had 

'■pHE girl who entered was a bony slipped away never to return. 

A slip of a thing in a cotton-crepe With Gertrude and a patently re¬ 
kimono. Everything about the new- luctant Eddie she had gone to several 
comer seemed sharp—her eyes, her dances In the hall of the Social and 
elbows, her chin, her voice and her Athletic Club, of which Eddie was a 
manner. member, but to Winnie they had been 

“Llssen. Tiny," she said: “lemme sorry affairs. The young gentlemen 
have the loan of your frizzle-iron, of the Social and Athletic Club did 
will you? I got a date with Eddie.” not, it would appear, care for at&tu- 
**You will find the curling iron on esque girls, 
the rhtffonler. Gertrude." said 'Winnie. She had (one to i surprise party it 




the Bronx home of one of her co- 
workers in Dlgnowity’s. But when 
they played post office. Winnie’s name 
had never been called. 

As she ran over these events. Win- j 
nle Bout was forced to admit to her- | 
self that her search for romance had 
been perilously near a total failure. 
Tomorrow, she felt, would be a crisis 
In her life. 

In the morning she dressed with in¬ 
finite care. Her final glance in the 
mirror was not very reassuring. She , 
did look—well, rather wide, and her 
legs—well, she hadn’t realized there 
was quite so much of them. How¬ 
ever. bravely she set forth. 

She was dressed in the garb of the 
younger generation. Her feet were 
adorned with flat, rubber-soled sport 
shoes of ban&na-hued elkskin. with ; 
brown bands across the toes: her. 
stockings were of the popular huffish ! 
tint: her skirt was plaid—rather vio- | 
lently plaid. Her light coat was of | 
alleged camel's hair, and was of the j 
type called “polo." Her hat was ' 
cocked at an angle that obliterated 
one eye entirely and imperiled the 
other. A rainbow scarf was twisted 
nonchalantly about her throat. 

When church was over Winnie 
started on her stroll up uth avenue. 
Inwardly she was trembling at her 
own audacity. 

At 50th street she saw approaching 
a young man. a very superior young 
man, in top hat and morning coat, j 
with a gardenia in his buttonhole, j 
As his features grew more distinct. 
Winnie’s heart stopped short It was 
he—Angelo Delmonte! 


tirINNIE gathered together all her 
*’ courage. As lie drew near she 
raised her eyes to his archly. She 
gave him a lingering little look: then 
she dropped them again. She ven¬ 
tured to look up. Her prince was 
looking at her. But he was not smil¬ 
ing; he was laughing' And at her! 

Winnie took the elevated train back 
to lower Tth avenue. As she hurried 
homeward she heard a voice call: 

“Well, look who's here! Why, 
Tiny!” 

It was Miss Shultz, another girl. 
Eddie, and a fellow member of the 
Social and Athletic Club out for a 
Sunday stroll. 

Winnie nodded to them as pleas¬ 
antly as a numbed heart would per¬ 
mit. In the faces of Eddie and his 
friend she saw the same look she had 
seen in the face of her prince on 5th 
avenue Their laughter pursued her 
as she climbed the stairs to her bed¬ 
room. She was sitting in her wicker 
chair, trying to keep back the tears. 

! when Gertrude thrust in her head. 

I “You know what Eddie said. Tiny?" 

I Winnie raised her stricken face. 

"What?” she asked feebly. 

“He said." replied Miss Shultz, "that 
you looked like a load of hay going 
somewhere to be pitched." She 
slammed the door and rattled down 
stairs again. 

With dull fingers Winnie pulled off 
her finery, let it fall to the floor. lay 
down on the bed. buried her face in 
a pillow and tried to shut out the 

world 

Winnie had to go to work that aft¬ 
ernoon. for Sunday is a banner day 
in delicates8endom. As she arranged 
the cold baked beans in their little 
paper canoes, she felt that the world 
was staring at her, pointing its finger 
at her. laughing at her. But the 
thought that tortured her most was 
that no prince would ever come for 
her now. 

Winnie was fat. Not just pleasing¬ 
ly plump, not just stylishly stout— 
fat. She knew the cold truth. She 
had thought of herself as statuesque, 
but now- 

Winnie weighed 229 pounds. Jt 
may strike the fortunate thin that it 
was odd that she had never noticed 
this damning fact until her twenty- 
second year. But what girl of ro¬ 
mantic temperament will admit to 
herself that she is unattractive to 
men until the cruel truth is forced 
upon her? — 

* * * * 

txtIXNIE couldn't help being like 
** that. She inherited her physique 
and her romantic temperament. It 
made Winnie’s mother proud to have 
customers come into the Bout Deli¬ 
catessen Emporium and say. as they 
pinched young Winnie’s bulging 
cheeks or chubby legs: 

“There’s a fine healthy child for 
you!” 

Her father said It was a good ad¬ 
vertisement for his business to have 
Winnie so palpably well nourished, 
and he permitted, even encouraged, 
her as a child to range at will among 
the macaroons, the pies, the potato 
chips and the candies. When she 
grew* a little older Winnie wrapped 
herself round in dreams, she made 
believe to herself that slender girls 
ware Jealous of her superior stat uesques- 
I ne*«, closed the door of has urind to the 


horrid truth. Now th** door was wide 
open: it could never be closed again. 
Winnie was fat. At «i she knew it. 
Oh. the unutterable tragedy of it! 

Ba* k in her little room that night. 
Winnie resolved to be thin. She tried 
to bend and touch her toes with her 
finger tips She almost reached them 
—almost. Her face grew peony-red; 
her head began to swim; she panted. 
She gave up after three bends, for 
fear of doing herself an injury. No: 
something more drastic than exercise, 
and less dangerous, must be at¬ 
tempted. 

Earnestly Winnie Bout began t«* diet. 
Three starved and anguished months 
crawled their slow hungry way in 
Winnie's life. Valiant!} she walked 
miles, always after dusk, for she had 
grown acutely self-conscious. She 
shunned ales. Hopefully each morn¬ 
ing. however, she studied her face in 
the mirror. Yes: she was growing 
thinner. At last she went to the rear 
of the store and weighed herself. 
Bound spun the indicator, and down 
went Winnie's heart, for the relent¬ 
less pointer hesitated, quivered, then 
stopped. Winnie stared through the 
mist of her tears at the figures “22S.” 

That little metal arrow was to Win¬ 
nie the finger of fate. To her it said 
that hope was gone. When she got 
back to her room that night she 
locked the door. She went to 'the 
washstand. over which the handsome 
features of Angelo Delmonte srriiled a 
dazzling smile For loug minutes the 


“OUTSIDE, BY THE GUTTER. 1 
“OH. DAUGHTER 


many billboards and before on© of 
these she stopped, for she saw the 
pink-and-white face of Peggy Charm¬ 
ing. whose features were lit by that 
bewitching smile known to picture- 
lovers the world over. Winnie 
■ paused to ponder. Whatever hap- 
I pened. Winnie reflected. Miss Charm- 
I ing smiled. Captured by brigands and 
j in imminent peril of being carried 
off to a fat© worse than death, she 
I smiled. Bound hand and foot in the 
i path of an onrushlng locomotive, she 
smiled. As a tenement drudge, beat- 
on by alcoholic parents, she smiled. 
Always she emiLcd until romance came 
to her. 

Winnie thought about this as she 
t trudged on to work. 

Her mind had been casting about 
[hungrily for something to compensate 
her for the prince that could never be. 
It occurred to her that her© was a 
new role she could plaj. She would 
' vmile. although her heart w’as break - 
i ing. She knew that her smile could 
j never have the devastating effect that 
, Miss Charming’s had. No; it would 
j not be that kind of smile. It would 
j be a patient, brave smile—the smile 
I of one concealing a secret sorrow— 
; a pensive smile that would eay to any 
one who cared to analyze it: “The 
! world has not used me well, but I for¬ 
give it. See? I smile.” She prac¬ 
ticed this smile as she took her stand 
; behind the counter and began to do 
some landscape-gardening with olives 
. and salmon salad. 

“Hello, Tiny!” called Gertrude 
I Shultz from her counter. "Why so 
happy? Got that dark, handsome 
feller?” 

It cost Winnie an effort of will, but 
[ she smiled back. The other girls in 
Dignowity's noticed it. They teased 
' her. 

"Winnie's in love," they said, nudg¬ 
ing f*ach other and giggling. 

"She's got a sweetie.” 

“Ie he a count or a dook?” 

"Take me out in jour Rolls-Royce. 
Tiny.” 

"Can 1 come see you when you get 
: a castle?” 

“Has he a delicious foreign ac- 
I cent?” 

In unguarded moments in the past. 
Winnie had confided lfer dreams to 


WILL AWAIT YOU,” HE SAID, 
OF THE SUN!” 


“Is that the dook?” called another 
girl. 

“Why. here lie is again!” exclaimed 
Gertrude. 

The man with the bulgy shoulders 
had returned. He seemed discon¬ 
certed to find Winnie smiling at him; 
he approached her counter slowly, met 
her glance, looked away, embarrassed. 

“Piggle,” he said in his husky voice. 

“Piggie?” I beg pardon.” 

"Piggle.” he repeated, pointing. 

“Oh, pickle." 

He nodded emphatically. 

Winnie speared a large green pickle 
swimming with its mates in a glass 
aquarium. The stranger solemnly 
laid down a dime, grasped the pickle 
and. with another ducking bow, bore 
it away. 

In th© afternoon, after a hard day. 
during which Winnie forced herself 
to smile only after some severe inner 
struggles, she was sitting wistfully 
staring at the bowl of mayonnaise 
when she became aware that some 
one was standing at her counter. She 


looked up, smiled. It was the man 
of the bulgy shoulder!*. 

“Piggle,” he said shyly. 

She captured a pickle from the 
tank, and he carried it away. Again 
she returned to her melancholy mus¬ 
ings. A customer at her counter 
brought her back to the world of 
reality. With a little start Winnie 
recognized the buyer of pickles. 

“Piggle,” he said. His tone was 
plaintive. 

With a smile Winnie gave him his 
pickle. For the smallest part of a 
second he dared to raise his black 
eyes to her blue eyes. Then he made 
a ducking bow aud vanished from 
the store. 

♦ * * * 

jN HER room that night. Winnie 
did not smile. That role was re¬ 
served for th© day; it helped her get 
through the long work hours. In the 
morning, shortly after she had taken 
her place behind the counter, the man 
with the bulgy shoulders made his 
appearance. He advanced to Win¬ 
nie’s counter with a more determined 
stride, opened his mouth as if to say 
something Important, thought better 
of it or else lost courage, and said 
simply: 

“Piffgle.” 

Winnie smiled. 

“.Say," she said affably; "you'd save 
time if you bought ’em by th© dozen." 

He actually blushed beneath his tan. 
Suddenly h© uncurled, then curled, his 
mustache-ends w’ith a deft, rapid 
gesture and said: 

"Name, please?'' 

"Beg pardon.” 

“Name?” 

“My name?" 

"Yes. Sure.*’ 

“Winnie.” 

"Weenie?” 

“Yes.” 

Confusion seemed to overtake him 
at this point. He seized the pickle in 
his brown hands and carried it off as 
if he were performing a religious rite. 

Some busy hours passed. Winnie 
turned from the butter tub to find the 
man with the bulgy shoulders gazing 
at her intently. There was a curious 
light in his eyes. Somehow, it made 
Winnie blush. 

"Piggle. Wecifte." h© said in a tone 
of almost abject deference. 

She covered her own confusion by 
pretending to search the aquarium for 
the largest pickle. He took it, bowed, 
departed. 

The long day in the store was near¬ 
ing an end, and Winnie was trying not 
to think of the cheerless evening ahead 
of her in her hall bedroom when she 
heard, or, rather, felt, the presence of 
a customer. She looked. It was the 
bulgy buyer of pickles, who had come 
in softly and was watching her. She 
saw that same old look in his black 
eyes. 

“Piggle. Weenie," he said, almost 
reverently. 

“Say,” remarked Winnie; “you must 
be fond of pickles." 

The bulgy man shook his head. 


"I hate zem.” he said sadly. "5>>. 
make me seek.” 

“They make you sick?” 

“Veree, veree seek,” he affirmed. 

“Then why do you eat them? - 

“I don’t eat zem." 

“You don't eat them? Then wha 
do you do with them?” 

“I throw zem away,” he said, twist¬ 
ing the pickle in his hand in his em¬ 
barrassment. 

“Do you mean to say you buy gooo 
pickles to throw away?” Winnie star¬ 
ed at him. 

lie gazed at the shining buttons on 
his tan shoes. He nodded. 

“But why do you buy them?" Winnie 
persisted. 

He looked up at her with sudden 
courage. 

“Because. Weenie,” he said, "you 
smile wh/m you sell zem to me.** 

"But I—I don't see—’’ faltered Win¬ 
nie. 

“Outside, by the gutter, I will await 
you." he said. “Zen I will tell you, u 
daughter of the sun!” 

* * * * 

tT must have been after midnight 
A that night when Miss Gtrtrude 
Shultz, in her hall bedroom on lower 
Tth avenue, was wakened from her 
slumbers by the excited entrance of 
Winnie Bout. 

"Wake up. Gertrude: wake up!” 

"Fire?” asked Miss Shultz, sitting up 
in bed. 

“No. Me.” 

“You, Tiny? What's the row?" 

“Guess." 

“Guess What?” 

i “He said I was more beauteous than 
the full moon over the Bosporus' 

"Who? What-” 

“And he said my smile was like a. 
wreath of stars shining down on Stam- 
boul!” 

“Tiny Bout, are you sober?" Miss 
Shultz stared at Winnie. 

“Yes, yes, yes! And he said that in 
his country I’d be considered very 
beautiful.” Winnie hesitated and 
blushed. “Only—if anything—T was a 
little underweight.” 

“Who said this?” demanded Miss 
Shultz. 

“The prince—my prince!” 

"Your prince?" 

“Yes Abdul. We're to be marrieq 
Saturday." 

“You? Tiny? To a prince?” Miss 
Shultz took the tone of one humorinp. 
a lunatic. “I suppose he's got a milk- 
white stallion.” 

"He has," replied Winnie proudo. 
“Six of them. I saw them.” 

"You saw them? Where?” 

“Madison Square Garden." 

“The circus?” Winnie nodded. 

“Say,” questioned Miss Shultz, 
“what kind of a prince is he?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” admitted 
Winnie, "but on the bill-boards it says 
he is Abdul, the equestrian prince 
from Constantinople.” 

“Equestrian?" Miss Shultz wrinkled 
her hharp forehead. “Never heard of 
Equestria. Where is it?" 

“I don't know,” said Winnie; “but 
I’ll get the prince to take me there." 

(Oopyrifht. 1923.) 


LISTEN, WORLD! 

»ES." said she. pausing in | common sense, daring ini* 
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sad blue eyes of Winnie Bout gazed 
Into the rotogravure eyes of the 
knight of her dreams; then, with a 
fierce, despairing gesture, she plucked 
out the tack that held the picture In 
place, kissed the sepia lips and con¬ 
vulsively crumpled up the picture and 
threw It into the wastebasket. Then, 
though the night was warm, she 
pulled down the shade to dhut out the 
! sight of the castles and tried not to 
sob too loudly. 


tN THE morning her opening eyes 
fell on th© clean spot on the wall 
paper that the picture had covered. 
She forced herself to get up. to dress, 
to start for Dignowity’s and work. 
She didn’t know' ie she could get 

through the day. 

Her route to her etore ted her paet. 


MINNIE KNEW THE LEGEND 
BENEATH THE PICTURE BY 
HEART. 


some of them. She regretted that 
) now. To their banter she returned a 
: smile. But there was no smile in her 
! heart. For as it beat it seemed to 
I say: “Too fat! Too fat!” 


ttOWEVER, clinging to her resolu- 
^ tion. she bestowed a smile on all 
her customers. Age or sex mattered 
not. What could & man mean to her 
now? She almost stopped smiling as 
this thought crossed her brain. But 
she didn’t. She smiled at the cus¬ 
tomer who had huskily ordered some 
cold beans. H© smiled back—a sur¬ 
prised, almost frightened smile. 

"Anything else?” asked Winnie, 
•miling. 

“Nudding.” said the customer. H© 
reached out a huge hand for the little 
canoe of bean& The timidity of his 
voice and manner was not at all in 
keeping with his big, bulging shoul¬ 
ders that fitted tightly into his blue 
suit. He tvas not tall, or fat, yet his 
shoulders seemed to fill the store. His 
face was tanned, and his mustache 
curled in a tight black curl on either 
end. He took his beans, made a 
queer, ducking bow to Winnie and 
shouldered his way out. 

“Hey, Winnie, who’s your friend?” 

called G«rtruSa abolts. , ... _ 


■w •ES." said she. pausing in 
♦ ^ midadr as it were, "we 

▼ have at last achieved our 
• rights. And now we’ll show’ 
the men who's ‘the weaker sex.’ I 
rather imagine there's a surprise in 
store for them!” she chuckled snortlly. 

"Yes. but——” I hesitated. 

"There's no 'but’ about it!” she 
snapped. "You know as well as l 
do that women have had a hard deal 
since time immemorial. She has been 
•rooped up in the home, deprived of 
any right of self-expression, treated 
as an inferior, when all the time she 
is vastly superior in every way. Why, 
look^tt her intuition alone. Women 
know more intuitively than men do 
with a college education. And now 
that w’e have our rights-" 

"Yes. now that w© have our rights 
what are we going to do with them? 
What are our rights, anyway?" said 
I. at last diving into the flood of her 
oratory. 

“Rights? Why. suffrage, of course, 
and all that goes w'ith suffrage. Bet¬ 
ter industrial law’s, better marriage 
law’s, community laws, everything*— 
emancipation in general.” 

"And you think that 'frees’ women, 
do you?” 

“Assuredly. Don't you?" 

"No, I don't.” I declared—and the 
battle w’as on. 

Yes. I’m a woman. And I’m quite 
as glad as any other woman that I 
can vote and enjoy all the privileges 
which come with voting. But I do 
not think that suffrage W’as or is 
“woman’s right ” i do not think the 
granting of suffrage has emancipated 
woman. 

* * * * 

N O law on earth can emancipate 
woman. She must emancipate 
herself. Her bondage is not political 
or social, though political and social 
injustice have made it harder for her 
to shake off that bondage. Her 
bondage is personal. And a “woman’s 
right” is not the right to vote but 
th© right to think, act, treac and be 
treated like a regular human being. 

I have listened for many years to 
these impassioned orations about 
woman’s rights and wrongs—about 
her superior intellect, intuition and 
soul, and the wonderful things she 
was going to do w’hen she came into 
her own. I was a great admirer of 
such orations at one time. I com¬ 
mitted many of them myself. But 
gradually it dawned upon me that 
a ton of such talk is merely air in 
motion, and that the truth lies else- 
w’here. I’ve come to feel that woman 
has been in full possession of her 
“rights” for many a generation, and 
if she hasn't profited by them it is 
largely her own fault. 

The means of my reformation was 
very simple. I got a job. I got a 
Job because. I had to get a job or 
starve. That seems a prosaic enough 
incident, but in the woman’s world 
it has a tremendous significance. It 
is very easy to talk about emancipa¬ 
tion—-before you know what emanci¬ 
pation means. It is delightful to 
threaten to do wonders with your 
Intuition and intellect—until the time 
clock calls your bluff. And “woman’s 
rights” seem a golden treasure chest 
—until you open th© lid and look 
therein. 

Getting a job forced me to open 
the lid. At once I found out most 
amazing things. I found out first 
that my boasted intuitions W’ere just 
about as useful in the hard, hustling 
life of that outer world as a sachet 
bag would be in a gas attack. Intui¬ 
tion had been a pretty parlor orna¬ 
ment, but out tiler# on the front line 
-renctm, I needed dednltft kritiwladge. 


common sense, daring initiative, a 
score of prosaic qualities. 

I had all the suffrage in the world 
and what did It buy me? What did 
it buy the men around me? Precious 
little. Ye8, better laws for my sex 
were going into effect. But. after all, 
those laws had only a slight effect 
on my Individual lot. I found to my 
amazement that I and the men who 
worked with me were forced to face 
the very same conditions from which 
I thought suffrage would rescue hu¬ 
manity. Drudgery, boredom, stupid¬ 
ity. laziness, inefficiency—in the 
midst of them all we floundered 
along, managing to support ourselves 
somehow. 


T HEN J looked at the leaders, at 
the lucky few who rose. I had 
thought that men became prosperous 
and powerful because they had the 
run o’ the roost, as it were, and that 
women would reach the same estate 
under emancipation. Well, here we 
were. all emancipated together. 
What made the leaders rise? Suf¬ 
frage? Emancipation? Not a bit of 
it—the old, old qualities of pep and 
perseverance, patience, poise and 
pluck. Whether they were men or 
women, they got ahead just as their 
great-great-grandparents had got 
ahead. As far as their individual 
success was concerned, the great 
phenomenon of suffrage might Just 
as well never have happened. 

Then I discovered another amazing 
tiling. As a housekeeper I had been 
very sure I was humanity's original 
beast of burden. Mine was the 
dreariest, most depressing job on 
earth. I knew it. And all the other 
ladies knew it, too. Once let us set 
our collective foot in the office world 
and we'd show 'em. 

Very well, here we were with our 
foot in the office w’orld. and what did 
we find? That when the novelty had 
worn oft the office world was Just as 
dry and depressing—that w'e worked 
just as hard physically and infinitely 
harder mentally than we ever had in 
the old days at home. Moreover, we 
found that a thousand considerations 
and exemptions which were ours at 
home were denied us in the “man 
world” which we had thought so free 
and pleasant. 

I found that when it came to “self- 
expression” the average housewife 
has a thousand more opportunities 
than the average husband. 

The working world, the political 
world, doesn’t want “self-expression.” 
It wants action—gobs of it—hot off 
the griddle. 

In short, I found that the most 
evident right which my emancipation 
had conferred upon me was the right 
to work much harder and control 
myself much more than I had ever 
dreamed of doing in the past—th© 
right 4 o forget my Individuality and 
merge myself in the combination—the 
right to grow up. with a lot of grow¬ 
ing pains! I had opened the suffrage 
treasure chest, and that is what I 
found. 

Most women haven’t opened the lid. 
That’s teree statement of vital fact. 
They see their own condition acutely, 
and because that condition has long 
held and still holds much of discom¬ 
fort and Injustice and failure they 
conclude that they are being down¬ 
trodden. “Give us suffrage and we’ll 
rectify all this.” they cried. And 
suffrage was given them. “Wait now’ 
until we get better laws!” they now 
cry. And we're waiting. 

The simple truth is that no one ie 
holdlnr the woman down aivo her 
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own self. And she'll rise just as fas* 
as she fits herself to rise. 


1 AM not writing this in criticisn 
of my eex. I have but an earnes* 
desire to help all women, including 
myself, out of this slough of mis 
apprehension in which women have 
floundered for so many centuries. 

We are still trying to solve the proL 
blem by noise and hysteria, by teara 
and tempests. It won’t do. As long 
as we consider ourselves abused and 
downtrodden we’re going to sta. 
abused and downtrodden. f 

Of course, it’s a very convenient 
alibi. It’s sometimes much easier t<» 
be downtrodden than it is to scramble 
up and tread on the other fellow 
But in the long run you pay prett:- 
dearly if you refuse to grow a spin* 

We have had the raw end of thingi 
but largely because we’ve played the 
game in the w*rong way. We’ve de 
pended on sentiment and emotion and 
intuition and “superior splritua 
quality” to see us through. They’ve 
left us stranded as they would have 
left men stranded if men had de¬ 
pended on such things. If we wan’ 
power, we must gain it as men have t 
gained it. 

At that, men haven’t gained ver\ 
much. On close inspection this won¬ 
derful man world proves to be prett* 
much of a stupid muddle. It shouldn ' 
take a very great amount of reforma¬ 
tion or endeavor on the part of 
women to acheive that equality they 
have so long craved. 

But the reformation and effort 
must take place if the equality is to be 
achieved. And the only one who can 
set woman free is herself, and the 
bondage from which she must be 
freed is—herself. 

That, and that alone. woman's 
right. 

(Copyright. 1923 t 

Gold in Ceramics. 

/ -OLD is used on pottery either for 
^ gilding or as a coloring agent in 
glazes. Its value for gildiug lies in 
its resistance to oxidation and the 
finess of the layer that can be pro 
duced. for which reason it is not an 
expensive stain. The aid of a flux 
is employed in application and mer- 
rurous oxide is found to reduce the 
amount of gold required. The fol- 
Jowing mixture is used: / 

Fifteen parts of black mercurous 
oxide, 2.5 parts of basic bismuth ni¬ 
trate and 0.3 parts of melted borax 
The addition of three parts of silvei 
carbonate to this composition pro¬ 
duces a greenish tint. After firing 
in the muffler tlie gold has a mat: 
surface and must be polished with 
bloodstone or agate. A clieape; 
process, which does not require poi 
ishing after the burn, is the use of 
glanzold or Meissen gold, a prepara¬ 
tion of gold solution with an or¬ 
ganic medium such as turpentine, 
lavender oil or a balsam or resin 
As a coloring agent In glazes, gold 
produces shades from violet to purple 
and red. of w’hich the best known is 
purple of Cassurs, a lake of precipi¬ 
tated gold w’ith metallic hydroxide, 
preferably that of tin. which was 
formerly regarded as a definite com¬ 
pound. The presence of ammonia or 
alum in th© stannous chloride solu¬ 
tion produces shade from dark U* ^ 
rose purple and the tint may be. 
further modified by the substitution 
of ajitimony or magnesia for tin. 

Choice of flux materially influences 
• th# color. 
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